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the taste and smell of the sea. The rail lands you in the midst of
a very modern looking town of squares and gardens, with a
character partly French but not wholly European or Asiatic; too
bright for the one and too clean for the other. It was above all
things quiet, the quietest town imaginable, with few trams, and
those slow ones, no motors or bicycles and very few carts. The
streets are usually asphalt-paved, and there seemed hardly any
dogs to bark and fight. Even the vegetable-hawkers shouted
like men, not like jackals or fog horns. Everywhere were palm
trees and mimosa, with green lawns. I had to go back through
the town to reach the Acropolis, and chose therefore to wander
into by-streets, that I might come out at the Theseion; and the
further I went the stronger became a curious sense of unreality,
almost of nightmare. Here was a town full of people speaking the
same tongue and writing the same character as the old inhabitants
of 3000 years before. Some of them looked like what we know
and hope the old Greeks were, others of them are visibly of the
class of metics or pavauaoi or freedmen, whom Aristotle so loudly
scorned. The Athenians to whom he appealed were never more
than a handful, a little party who held by themselves walking in
the gardens, and looking out dispassionately upon the world
around them: they had heard (as I did) tousled black-haired
women calling loudly for their children Gorgo or Aristomenes,
and they had seen (as I saw) the two women up the street hurrying
breathlessly along, tiring their hair, to meet the procession of
priests in vestments this time, but still the same undercurrent of
back-biting and slander, and ill-natured comment of the neigh-
bours. A cabbage-seller past me, before just such a sausage-stall
as one had looked for in the street of Victory that leads to the
Temple of Theseus, driving his ass, and chaffering with Demos-
thenes, a fisherman. It was all out of Aristophanes or Juvenal,
all in keeping, so that it seemed quite natural when I walked up
a little hill, and passed under the pillars of the temple* It stands
today as perfect as ever it was, with the added beauty of the stains
and hollows with which Time has endowed its stones* When you
have passed around one of the angles of its cellar wall, you see
framed between two pillars the sunlight on the steps of the Pro-
pylea and the pediment of the Erectheum, The rock of the